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BIBLE-TEACHING DIFFICULTIES. 


A RE there any Sunday school teachers among us, I wonder, who have 
; never been troubled with difficulties in the matter of Bible-teaching ? 
I say among us, because it is necessarily a simpler matter for our 
orthodox friends, who, believing in the plenary inspiration of Holy Writ, 
feel that by merely teaching chapters or texts from it they are imparting 
religious instruction. 

But I think there are very few, if any, of our practical teachers who have 
not been perplexed at times over this matter. True, now and again, I 
have met one who has denied this, but I have usually found on closer 
questioning that the difficulty was there, even though it had not been seen 
and recognised. ‘‘ Difficulty! I find none;’’ a lady once answered my 
query on the subject. ‘‘ And you find your class is interested,—that they 
catch the spirit of the words,’’ I said. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ was the reply; ’’ my 
girls have been just learning some of the Psalms, which they say 
quite beautifully ; I only wish you could hear them.’’ It so happened that 
some time afterwards I had the opportunity of doing so. They had just 
finished Psalm 137, that psalm so full of pathetic beauty, where the Hebrew 
captives, halting by the waters of Babylon, weep for theirsadestate. Such 
a psalm might fitly serve as text for an interesting lesson, and I expected 
that the girls would show that they entered into the spirit of it, to some 
extent at least, by their manner of saying the verses. But no; each girl 
said the psalm through with great fluency, but, even to the end of the last 
verse, with a semi-monotonous rhythm which showed that she appreciated 
the ‘‘comforting’’ sound of the psalm, as the old woman did the word 
‘Mesopotamia; ” but beyond that there was nothing! not the slightest 
sign of any appreciation of the state of things that called forth such 
intense sadness and such bitter cries for revenge. 

_ This parrot-like fashion of teaching the Bible brings me to the great 
difficulty, with which we have to contend, resulting from the manner of 
teaching the Bible in our Day Schools. So many people think that by 
making the children learn chapters or verses out of the Bible they will 
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teach them to love its pages. I believe this to be the very reverse of what 
really happens. For thirty or forty children have to learn a certain por- 
tion of scripture ; the quick ones soon know it, but day after day they are 
still kept repeating and repeating the same words, until, by the time that 
all the children have learnt it, everyone is heartily tired and weary of the 
passage. Here is an evidence of this. Not long ago I asked a class of 
eight elder girls (with whom I was sufficiently intimate to speak with 
freely) to which part of the Bible they usually turned when they took it 
up to read to themselves. Two candidly confessed that they never did 
take it up in that way. One, after some thinking, said her favourite 
portion was that about Jesus walking on the sea; another, the talks of 
Jesus with the Pharisees ; a third, St. John’s Gospel, chap. 1.; the fourth, 
ohn xiv., and so on; but, curiously enough, no one mentioned any of the 
parables. I commented on this, and was met with quite a burst. 
“‘ Parables, I should think not! we were sickened with them at the Board 
School ; it was always grind, grind, grind at them.’’ ‘Yes, either at 
them,”’ added another, ‘‘ or else at Jsaiah lv... Oh! how tired we used to 
get over that chapter, to be sure!” 

Such was the result of this Bible teaching in Day- Schools, which is 
commonly supposed to develop the ‘‘religious’’ side of our children’s 
nature. One’s whole soul rebels at the thought that those glorious 
parables, and the most beautiful exhortations of the poet-prophet, should 
be so taught as to become almost hated instead of being venerated and 
loved. 

Yes, it is true that there are many difficulties that must be met and 
conquered if we wish to kindle an enthusiasm in our classes for those 
ancient writings which we ourselves hold so dear. But perhaps I go too 
far; do we hold them dear? or do we only read our Bible for the reason 
that the squire gave for going to church, namely, to ‘‘set an example to 
others.” Such an example is useless in any real sense of the word, and 
we may as well acknowledge it at once. So long as we honestly think 
that there is nothing we can lay hold of in the Bible that excites our love 
and enthusiasm, so long should we abstain from attempting to teach our 
classes from it ; for such teaching must be a ‘‘sham ”’ and nothing more. 
Happily for us, God’s word dwells in all His works, and we shall best 
kindle that spirit of love to God and man—the aim of all our teaching, 
—by leading our scholars along the path that we ourselves best love. 

But is it not a pity that we do not take up the Bible for ourselves and 
see if that ancient Book of books has not something of interest for us as 
well as for others? Let any teacher (or better still, a small group of two 
or three) take up a volume of The Bible for Young People, and read it 
through intelligently, having her own Bible at hand for close reference 
and illustration; and then I think she will be eager to share with her 
class the advantages she has derived from her own study. Then the 
difficulties will disappear and she will not have to complain of listlessness 
and apathy in her pupils. 

Take for example, the 137th Psalm to which reference has been made. 
Before coming to school the true teacher will have tried to realise the 
writer’s standpoint. He sees the unhappy captives led from their home, 
from the country of their God, away in astrange land. Hesees them halt- 
ing by the river side, surrounded by their conquerors who, not content with 
witnessing their unhappiness, call upon them for singing and merriment, 
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‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land!” is their piteous 
cry, and the sad lamentation appeals to us, touching our very hearts in 
spite of the ages through which the voice has come. Then the poet cap- 
tive recalls his loved Jerusalem, the centre of past pride and glory ; until 
finally, carried away by his passion, he bursts forth in bitter imprecations 
of vengeance against ‘‘ the daughters of Babylon.”” Having realised this 
picture to herself she will paint the scene to her class, and then the 
children will most certainly be moved with human sympathies when she 
reads the psalm itself to them, not in a ‘‘ Mesopotamian ”’ style, but as if 
she were the captive’s mouth-piece. But she will scarcely suggest that 
the last three verses should be learnt, or she may find, as I once did, that 
a gentle-minded girl will stop before them and plead, ‘‘I cannot say the 
rest.’’ No need to ¢eld the children that that terrible imprecation was 
wrong ; they will see it quite clearly for themselves. They will under- 
stand that they are reading about real men and women, and not simply 
a string of smooth phrases ; they will see how war and oppression beget 
sadness and revenge; and may be led to appreciate something of the 
victory of Jesus over himself when he called for forgiveness instead of 
vengeance for his persecutors ! 

The Bible abounds with stories of men and women’s struggles towards 
a higher life, of lessons that might be made most interesting and valuable 
if taught aright : neither veneered over with some unreal surface on one 
hand, nor simply read through as a convenient and ‘‘safe’’ method of 
teaching at Sunday school on the other. But the self-evident but too 
often forgotten maxim must be remembered, no teacher can teach any- 
thing well without knowing something about it herself. But that ‘‘ some- 
thing” can be learnt ; and with the many excellent books which are now 
easily attainable, the Bible-teaching difficulty is one which we teachers 
ought to overcome. 

Aunt Amy. 


CHARLES WELLBELOVED. 


YO ea a of the Helper have had an opportunity of becoming 

acquainted with the life and character of Mrs. Catherine Cappe, of 
York, whose husband, the Rev. Newcome Cappe, was the minister of the 
Presbyterian congregation there, the majority of whom had, like himself, 
adopted Unitarian opinions. In 1791 this venerable man had an attack 
of paralysis, which made it necessary that he should engage an assistant, 
and Charles Wellbeloved, then twenty-two years of age, who had recently 
left the orthodox dissenting Academy at Hoxton and become a Unitarian, 
was strongly recommended as one well qualified to occupy that position. A 
college friend—the Rev. Michael Maurice (father of Frederic Denison 
Maurice)—wrote to Mr. Cappe on his behalf, and his account at once 
determined Mr. Cappe to invite Mr. Wellbeloved to visit York. He did 
so in February, 1792, and it is difficult for us in these days of rapid rail- 
way communication to imagine the cold and discoinfort of a two days 
journey by coach from London to York in winter, The young man made 
a most favourable impression on Mr. and Mrs. Cappe, and the latter has 
thus written of him in her memoirs: ‘‘ Mr. Wellbeloved was regarded by 
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my husband with an affection truly parental; and became everything to 
him by his humility, his disinterestedness, his varied talents, his desire of 
knowledge, especially of religious knowledge, his freedom from prejudice, 
and his unaffected piety. ‘This,’ would he often say, ‘is the very young 
man I wanted; he will be eminent in his day.’ ’’ He preached on February 
5th for the first time in the pulpit he was to occupy for more than sixty 
years, and was soon after appointed assistant minister, on the understand- 
ing that he would become sole minister on the death of Mr. Cappe. That 
event did not take place until eight years later, but the aged pastor was 
never able to preach after the appointment of his assistant, upon whom 
therefore devolved all the important duties connected with the pastorate of 
a large and influential congregation, some members of which did not 
regard favourably in a youthful minister, the Unitarianism which they had 
tolerated in his senior. Two or three of those who still clung to the Arian 
doctrine of an earlier day seceded, but the energy and ability of the 
young assistant won the admiration and approval of the great majority of 
the congregation, and he showed his appreciation of their support by the 
ardour with which he threw himself into the practical work of his ministry. 
He commenced a Sunday school six weeks after his arrival in York, and 
in the following summer announced a plan of instructing the young 
people of his congregation, from the age of fifteen to twenty, after the 
afternoon service. 

Mr. Wellbeloved, who was born and educated in the vicinity of London, 
was married in 1793 to a young lady of that city, and soon afterwards added 
to his ministerial labours the charge of a day and boarding school, which 
was attended by sons of members of the St. Saviourgate congregation, 
and of other good families in the city and the surrounding district. The 
character that he speedily established for learning and skill in tuition pro- 
cured him pupils, and the school appears to have been much appreciated, 
and in every way successful. Besides his labours as minister and school- 
master, Mr. Wellbeloved found time to engage in literary work, and 
contributed articles to the ‘‘ Yorkshire Repository,’’ chiefly on biblical 
criticism and philosophy. He was subsequently invited to undertake the 
department of theology and metaphysics in the ‘‘ Annual Review,’’ which 
was established to give an account of all English works published within 
the year and some foreign publications also. To this review many 
valuable articles were contributed by Mr. Wellbeloved, and one well 
qualified to judge has said that the duties he had thus undertaken were 
“carefully and candidly performed.” 

Whilst still only assistant minister at York he had invitations to other 
pulpits, and as a young family was growing around him it was necessary 
to give these his careful consideration, but all were declined. Doubtless 
he had formed friendships both within and without the congregation, and 
above all entertained a warm and almost filial affection for his venerated 
friend Mr. Cappe, and his admirable wife, and was much attached to 
other members of their family. Perhaps too the picturesque old city with 
its grand minster, and numerous relics of British, Roman, and Medieval 
antiquities had already cast its spell upon him, and awakened the feeling 
of love and reverence which became so strong in him in later years, and 
bore such rich and ample fruits in his contributions to the history of his 
adopted city, and to the preservation and knowledge of the many and 
varied objects of antiquarian interest which it contains. Whatever the 
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reasons that induced him to remain, it was fortunate for York that he did 
so, and gave it the benefit of his sixty years of literary and philanthropic 
labours there; notwithstanding that in 1797 a more tempting offer was 
made to him to remove to Manchester, and become theological tutor in 
the college, which had been established there ten years before, after the 
dissolution of Warrington Academy. Three years after this proposal had 
been declined his venerable predecessor died, and Mr. Wellbeloved be- 
came sole pastor. For thrée years longer he continued to devote himself 
to his congregation and his school. During those six years some of his 
sermons on the moral and religious aspects of the political events of the 
period at home and abroad, had been published, and also his Devotional 
Exercises for young persons. The latter, combined with: prayers for 
every morning and evening of the week, appropriate reflections for each 
occasion, and being free from orthodox sentiments or phrases, was very 
acceptable to Unitarian parents, and ran through eight editions. This 
valuable devotional manual was republished in America under the quaint 
title of Wellbeloved’s ‘‘ Looking Upwards,’’ a name which would probably 
not commend itself to the fastidious taste of the author. 

In 1803 the trustees of Manchester New College were still desirous to 
secure the services of Mr. Wellbeloved, and place the college under his 
superintendence, and as he was unwilling to leave York they decided on 
its removal to that city, where it remained thirty-seven: years. During 
this long period the labours of the new tutor (so the college professors 
were then called) were very varied and very arduous. For the first seven 
years he carried on the work of the college sometimes alone, and never 
assisted by more than one colleague ; and though his school had of course 
been given up, he still carried on single-handed his ministerial work, 
preaching twice every Sunday. But in 1809 a tutor in mathematics and 
philosophy was appointed, and in 1810 the staff was completed by the 
appointment of a classical tutor, and Mr. Wellbeloved was able to devote 
himself, as he had long wished, entirely to theology. 

When his tutorial work was thus lightened Mr. Wellbeloved com- 
menced, with characteristic industry and energy, to prepare for publica- 
tion a new translation of the Bible, to be issued in parts, and accompanied 
by explanatory notes and moral reflections. To this great task he devoted 
such leisure as his other engagements permitted, during more than thirty 
years, and though unable from various causes to accomplish all he had 
proposed to do, he completed the Pentateuch, Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song. As during all those years he was the 
minister of a large congregation, the Principal and theological tutor of the 
college, and founded, or took an active part in the management of most 
of the educational and philanthropic institutions of the city, we are 
astonished that he could find time and strength for these multifarious 
occupations. Though a man of very active habits, he never enjoyed 
robust health, and so early as 1807, when he was but thirty-eight, he had 
a serious illness ; nor is it surprising that his health had given way under 
the severe labours of the previous four years in connection with the 
college. This illness recurred several times during the course of his life 
under similar circumstances, and must have greatly impeded his work, 
which was further interfered with by a constitutional tendency to dyspepsia. 

Amongst Mr. Wellbeloved’s labours as a philanthropist should be 
mentioned the active part he took in 1813 in reforming the management 
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of the York Lunatic Asylum, and substituting for the cruel treatment to 
which the insane had previously been subject, the more gentle and rational 
methods that have since been very generally pursued with the most bene- 
ficial results. From that time he continued to take a large share in the 
management of the. Asylum, and for twenty years filled the office of chair- 
man of the committee. In the management of the County Hospital too, 
and of the Charity. Schools of the city for boys and girls. he took a lively 
interest, and devoted to these objects much valuable time that he could ill 
spare from the regular avocations of his busy life. Being an accomplished 
student of natural history, and a lover of the field walks which afford 
opportunities for the study of it, Mr. Wellbeloved saw with much regret 
the attempts made by greedy landowners to close many ancient footpaths, 
and joined other gentlemen in forming an association to prevent such 
encroachments on the rights of the public. It was largely through his 
exertions and influence that the excellent Subscription Library which still 
exists at York, was established on a broad and liberal basis, the books 
being chosen, not as in many such libraries by the committee, but in an 
open meeting of the members. Mr. Wellbeloved was one of the founders 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, and served that important institu- 
tion not only as a member of its council, but by delivering at its monthly 
meetings lectures on various subjects, but chiefly in connection with those 
archzeological studies which, from his first settlement in York, he had 
never neglected. At a later period of his life he became curator of the 
antiquities in the extensive museum of the society, and the arrangement 
and classification of the large collection of coins there afforded interesting 
occupation for his latest years. And whilst thus aiding the progress of 
knowledge amongst the higher class of his fellow-citizens, he rendered. 
efficient service to the cause of education amongst the youth of a some- 
what lower grade, by greatly assisting in 1827 in the establishment of one 
of those Mechanics’ Institutes, which under that and other names con- 
tributed so largely during the middle decades of this century to the spread 
of education, and the development of literary andiscientific tastes.. To 
the members of this institution Mr. Wellbeloved delivered many admirable 
addresses ; and continued to a late period of his life, in his capacity: of 
vice-president, to attend the meetings of its committee. He exerted) him- 
self in the establishment of the School of Art in York, and several: times 
addressed the pupils on delivering the prizes; and his biographer. says 
that ‘‘his taste, knowledge, and experience of instruction, enabled him to 
give them valuable advice, especially in. directing them to the beautiful 
models which the Minster affords.’’ Another of the public institutions of 
York. towards the establishment of which he contributed, in which he was 
much interested, and in the management of which he took an active part, 
was the Wilberforce School for the Blind. The time devoted by Mr. 
Wellbeloved to these various institutions must have been very considerable, 
and such as few men, so fully occupied by other pursuits, could or would 
have given to the service of his fellow-men, and the unselfish promotion 
of benevolent objects. 

Whilst engaged in the many labours of which space forbids me to give 
an adequate account, Mr. Wellbeloved gave several publications to the 
world, not only sermons and controversial works, but addresses on educa- 
tional topics, and on subjects of antiquarian interest. Amongst the latter 
were a Guide to York Minster, and a description of its architecture to 
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accompany a series of illustrations ; an account also of St. Mary’s Abbey 
at York; and a volume of lectures entitled, ‘‘ Eburacum, or York under 
the Romans,”’ a standard work on that subject. Mr. Wellbeloved wrote 
also interesting biographies of three highly esteemed friends—the Rev. 
William Wood, of Leeds, the Rev. Thomas Watson, of Whitby, and 
Captain Thomas Thrush, who resigned his commission in the Royal 
Navy when he became convinced of the unlawfulness of war, and of whom 
a brief notice has been supplied to the Helper. 

Manchester New College was removed from York in 1840, but most 
of the labours that are here briefly and imperfectly described, were under- 
taken and carried through whilst that institution was still under Mr. 
Wellbeloved’s charge. He was then seventy-one, and lived eighteen 
years longer, during most of which period he was able, with the aid of an 
assistant, to continue his ministerial work, and his benevolent exertions on 
behalf of the many and various institutions in which he had so long taken 
a warm and active interest. 

It has net been the object of this article to attempt to give in detail 
even a slight sketch of the life and character of Mr. Wellbeloved, except 
so far as these are.indicated in the course of my description of his varied 
labours, and of the remarkable and methodical industry which enabled 
him to accomplish successfully so much in so many different directions ; 
combining theological studies as pastor, tutor and translator, with literary, 
scientific, and antiquarian pursuits ; and with all these the active duties of 
a practical philanthropist, and a skilful organiser and valued member of 
educational and scholarly societies. His biographer, and son-in-law, 
the Rev. J. Kenrick, from whom I have borrowed largely in preparing 
this account of his work, remarks that ‘“‘one great secret of his being 
able to do so much was, that he rose early, in winter lighting his own 
fire; so that when. he made his appearance at morning prayers with 
his Hebrew Bible in his hand, to follow the lesson from the Old 
Testament, he had already enjoyed three hours of quiet study.”” Besides 
this ‘‘ the employment of his time was methodized,’’ and those who would 
emulate his example must cultivate a like ‘‘sagacity to see at once the 
right mode of setting to work on whatever is to be accomplished, and to 
avoid time being wasted on fruitless experiments.” 

This striking example of the results of steady, persistent, well-ordered 
industry is placed before our young readers in the hope that the valuable 
lessons it teaches may sink deep into their hearts, and bear fruit in diligent 
and useful lives, having at least some resemblance in this respect to the 
eminently diligent and useful career of the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved. 

G. B. Dausy. 


Aindies of Ahakspere’s lays. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


(2.) SHyYLock. 


HYLOCK is one of the most wonderful of Shakspere’s creations. 
He is the very personification of the Jew of the middle ages; in him 

we see the result of centuries of cruelty, hatred, and persecution. We 
not only condemn Shylock, we also feel a solemn pity for the man whe 
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lives under the burden of an ancient curse. In this play Shakspere 
passes a severe judgment on that so-called Christianity which had 
treated the Jews not only as unbelievers, but as aliens to the human 
commonwealth; he shows the evil results of intolerance, how the force of 
religion when used for sectarian ends rouses the fiercest hatred and the 
most intolerable cruelty. Shylock, in his thirst for Christian blood, is 
not merely gratifying personal hatred; he is seeking to avenge the 
wrongs of his race. All the bitter feuds of generations are concentrated 
in the fierce hatred which has well-nigh dehumanised this man’s nature. 
The only relations he will sustain to his Christian neighbours are those 
which help to satisfy his greed. In social life and religious worship he 
regards them as belonging to an unclean race. 

In the character of Antonio, Shakspere shows us how the evils of 
persecution react upon the persecutors themselves. Antonio is almost a 
perfect man, except wherein his nature has become demoralised by 
religious antipathy. Over and over again in this play, we find how the 
merchant is beloved by those who know him best. Salarino says of 
him :— 

A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 
‘Salanio cannot find words to express his worth :— 


The good Antonio, the honest Antonio—O that I had a title good 
enough to keep his name company. 


After being told that ‘‘a kinder gentleman treads not the earth,”’ it is 
a strange contrast which Shylock gives us in this passage :— 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialto you have rated me 

About my moneys and my usances: 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrug, 

For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me misbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gaberdine, 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 
Well then, it now appears you need my help: 
Go to, then; you come to me, and you say 
Shylock, we would have moneys: You say so; 
You, that did void your rheum upon my beard 
And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold: moneys is your suit, 
What should I say to you? Should I not say 
Hath a dog money ? is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats? Or 
Shall I bend low and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath and whispering humbleness, 
Say this; 

Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You call'd me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you thus much moneys. 


And Antonio never denies the correctness of the Jew’s impeachment, 
never expresses the slightest regret for his conduct; indeed, it is most 
likely that he will continue to commit the same indignities. This is his 
cool, contemptuous reply :— 
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I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends; for when did friendship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend? 

But lend it rather to thine enemy, 

Who, if he break, thou may’st with better face 
Exact the penalty. 


When Shylock demands his pound of flesh we must remember that he 
knows nothing of Antonio as the loving friend and courteous gentleman, 
and only thinks of him as the rude biasphemer and cruel persecutor. 

It is noteworthy that at the very time when he hears of Antonio’s failure, 
Shylock’s rage is incensed by the flight of his daughter, Jessica, who not 
only flees his house, but robs him of his gold and jewels. In the exaction 
of the penalty he is goaded both by the ethnic memory of ages of wrong 
and by personal injury in the theft of his daughter and his gold. In the 
Law Court the crisis of the story is reached. All the leading characters 
are gathered together in eager suspense as to the legal decision. _ Portia, 
full of the excitement of her bold adventure, stands disguised as the 
lawyer for Antonio’s defence, and through all her pleading has the secret 
assurance that Antonio’s life can be saved. The problem with her is 
how to deal with Shylock. The law can force him to let his victim go, 
but she longs to melt Shylock into a voluntary concession of his claim. 

Throughout the whole of that wonderful verbal contest with Shylock, 
she is doing her best to save his soul. At the very first, she takes for 
granted that he is human; she ignores altogether the thought that he 
will carry his suit to such a bloody extremity, and extort the pound of 
flesh that can in no way benefit him, and the loss of which means death 
to Antonio. When Portia, dressed as a young lawyer, enters the court, 
the investigation of the case commences thus :— 


Duke. You are welcome: take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 
Por. 1 am informed throughly of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 
Duke. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 
Por. Is your name Shylock? 
Shy. Shylock is my name. 
Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow: 
Yet in such rule that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you as you do proceed. 
You stand within his danger, do you not ? 
(To Antonio.) 
Ant. Ay, so he says. 
Por. Do you confess the bond ? 
Ant, I do. 
Por. Then must the Jew be merciful? 


I have italicised ‘‘must,’’ because it crystalises in a single word the first 
plea of Portia to save Shylock from his baser self; by saying ‘then must 
the Jew be merciful,” she enforces the divine necessity of goodness, the 
natural impulse of an undepraved heart to pitifulness and pardon. 
‘‘Why,” she seems to say, “what need is there for any further argu- 
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ment? Why this forensic quibbling? The ‘bond is acknowledged by 
both, but of course it cannot be enforced. Even if the law allows the 
pound of flesh, it cannot be required. Shylock is_a man possessed of 
that emotion of mercy which is the very breath of God within the soul. 
There is a higher verdict than the Court of Venice, even the protest of 
human nature itself against unbridled and unpitying revenge. That 
surely settles the matter without further debate. It all rests with 
Shylock; he is a man with a heart in his bosom, and at once he will deny 
his claim to exact so cruel a bond. Then must the Jew be merciful.” 
But alas! Shylock cannot even understand a plea like this; Portia speaks 
a divine language he has never learnt. To him that transcendent MUST 
of beautiful and vital necessity becomes translated into the compulsion of 
mechanical force :— 


On what compulsion must 1? tell me that. 


That repulsion of her pleading instantly rouses Portia’s heart and 
intellect to their loftiest sweep of thought and feeling; the very suggestion 
of the amenableness of love to force strikes her soul into a sublime vision of 
the absolute Love, the Mercy which endureth for ever and is great above 
the heavens. Remember that Shylock has asked how he is to be com- 
pelled to mercy, and then listen to the answer which bursts from the lips 
of this inspired woman :— 


The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest. 


But no appeal to higher motives has the slightest influence with this man; 
he will take the chance of all consequences in this world or the next :— 


My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 


Still Shylock shall have every chance afforded to him to escape the 
doom which must follow his strict exactment of the letter of the bond. 
Portia has failed to move him by her plea for merey ; now she will appeal 
to his avarice. Here Bassanio is ready to discharge the debt ten times 
over to save the life of his friend ; will not the creditor take the money 
and set his victim free? No! In this pursuit of Antonio, Shylock now 
exposes himself as a murderer. By his own confession he will be satisfied 
with nothing but the death of the man he hates ; he is making the course 
of Venetian law the instrument of a murderous design upon a citizen ; he 
is wresting a formal ‘right’? into a deadly wrong. And yet Portia 
hesitates, defers the final sentence, to give the man a last opportunity to 
relent. Her last appeal for pity is in this passage :— 


Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por, It is not so express’d : But what of that ? 
’Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. 1 cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond. 


Now that all the force of Portia’s eloquence has proved in vain, she is 
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prepared to let the doom descend upon him. Shylock draws the knife 
Antonio bares his breast ; then at that fatal moment Portia steps between 
them, and in calm, deliberate voice declares the danger in which the Jew 
stands :— 


Tarry a little; there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expressly are ‘a pound of flesh :’ 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the state of Venice. 


‘Ts that the law ?”” asks Shylock ; to which Portia replies :— 


Thyself shalt see the Act : 
For, as thou urgest justice, be assured, 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 


Shylock has been standing upon what he calls his ‘‘ right’? as nominated 
in the bond; but now he finds that there is a Higher Law, wherein it is 
nominated that every design against human life shall be treated as a 
crime. The letter of a legal bond must not be employed to defeat the 
very purpose for which the law exists ; human nature is higher and older 
than any forensic code, and only those institutions are valid which rest 
upon the eternal foundations of righteousness. Shylock defends his 
course by saying :— 

An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven; 

Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 


But no oath is binding against the oath of the Universe, and Shylock is 
enforcing a personal ‘‘right’’ to an extremity whereby it becomes a social 
wrong ; he appeals to the law, and the letter of the law seems to be in his 
favour; but he cannot take advantage of his legal ‘right’? without 
violating the spirit of the law, which will condemn him as a murderer if 
he spills a drop of Antonio’s blood. That is the irony of the position 
which Shylock has deliberately taken, that is the reductio ad absurdum 
of his persistent appeal to what is nominated in the bond,—" Take your 
pound of flesh, but in the act be prepared for condemnation as a 
murderer.” 

Shylock is leaving court, foiled of his revenge, when Portia calls him 
back, The law has a hold of him of which he has never dreamt. Even 
though he has not taken the pound of flesh, the Higher Law of Venice 
condemns him as a criminal in intention if not in act. ‘‘ He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer.’’ It is clear that he has deliberately contrived 
the death of a citizen, and for such a crime his goods are forfeit to the 
state, and he himself liable to the penalty of death unless he can find 
mercy with the Duke. : 

We cannot avoid a feeling of compassion for the miserable Jew as he 
stands distracted, caught on every side in the meshes of the net which he 
himself has spread ; we are thankful that his life is spared on condition 
that he draws a deed bequeathing his goods to his daughter Jessica. As 
he totters from the judgment seat, crushed beneath his woe, his last words 
are these ;— 
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I pray you give me leave to go from hence ; 
I am not well: send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 


CONCLUSION. 


The play which threatened to be a gloomy tragedy closes in joy and 
love. The fifth act opens at Belmont, where the Christian bridegroom 
and his Jewish bride forget their differences of race as they commune 
together on earthly music and heavenly harmony. After the tension of 
our minds during that painful trial at Venice, what a relief we find 
in this charming scene! Lorenzo and Jessica are waiting at Belmont 
for Portia’s return; it is a lovely night; nature is calm and beauti- 
ful; the landscape is flooded with moonlight. As they converse 
Portia and Nerissa approach; they have scarcely been welcomed 
when Bassanio, Antonio, and Gratianio also arrive from Venice. Then 
we have that pretty quarrel about the rings, which serves the useful 
purpose of revealing to their startled husbands that Portia and her maid 
were the lawyer and the clerk whom they met in Venice. The passing 
cloud of misunderstanding is dispelled, Lorenzo receives the rich dowry 
of his wife, Antonio hears the good news that his argosies have come 
safely into harbour, and earthly joy seems perfect. As they discuss these 
wonderful events, the night is passing into early morning, and the new 
dawn is a symbol of the blessedness which shall crown these lives after 
such a season of calamity. Wrath and Terror have passed away, Mercy 
is triumphant and Love supreme. 

FRANK WALTERS, 
[End of the Series. | 


Home Connsels. 


XI.—LIBERTY. 


Mats END of Kenneth’s, named Oliver, came to stay with the children, 

and the evenings when they were all at home were very happy 
times to them all. One evening as Kenneth’s mother came into the room 
she found the three children talking eagerly, and just as she opened the 
ae Oliver said, ‘‘ Well, wait till I get my liberty, and then I’ll do as I 
please.”’ 

Kenneth turned round to look at his mother, and they both laughed. 

‘“Now, mother,” said Kenneth, ‘ here’s your chair,—come and help 
us out ; we’re getting into a mess,”’ 

‘What do you call ‘ getting your liberty,’ Oliver ?’’ said she. 

‘‘Q, when I’m big, and can do as I like,”’ said Oliver. 

Kenneth and Agnes looked at their mother to see what she would say. 

‘‘And how soon do you expect to be ‘ big’ enough to do as you please, 
Oliver ?”’ 

‘“Oh, well,—I don’t know, exactly, Mrs. Stirling. When I’m grown 
up, at any rate. Anyhow, when I’m twenty-one, because then I shall be 
of age, and no one can prevent my doing what I like ¢hen.”’ 

“Well, but Oliver,”’ said Kenneth, ‘all grown-up people don’t do just 
what they like,” 
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‘Our father and mother are grown up,’’ said Agnes, ‘and I don’t 
believe they do what they like.”’ 

‘‘ Well, no,” said Oliver,’’ I suppose not always; but of course they 
could if they chose.”’ 

‘“‘] think a good many people are apt to think as you do, Oliver. I 
knew a boy some little time ago, who was full of the same idea. He grew 
up, and when he had a little money in hand he got married. When he 
started his home his one idea was that now he was going to do as he 
liked. He liked drinking, he liked gambling, and he liked bad company ; 
and he went on getting worse and worse. When he married he had 
started-a pretty little home ; but because he did as he ‘liked’ he soon 
came to want money ; then he took the things in the house and pawned 
or sold them, and his nice little home looked desolate and miserable. 
And, strange to say, though he did as he ‘liked’ he was not happy, he 
was miserable, and became more and more a slave to his bad habits and 
bad companions. But there was another grown-up person also in his 
home,—his wife. She was grown-up, so she had also a right to do as she 
‘liked.’ Do you think she did?” 

‘“Oh no,” said Oliver ; ‘‘ of course she couldn’t like to lose the things 
out of her house, for one thing.’’ 

‘And do you think if she had done what she liked she would have had 
her husband coming home in the early morning drunk, and scolding, and 
quite unfit to go to work next day? Would she have had the black eyes 
which he often gave her? Would she have sat and cried alone in grief ?”’ 

‘What a scamp,’’ said Kenneth; ‘‘ why didn’t she give him over to 
the police ? ” 

‘« And when they had a little girl, and she was three or four years old, 
he came home so mad and angry with drink and quarrelling that he 
pulled the child roughly out of bed and beat her.’’ 

All the children were silent. Then Oliver said, ‘‘ But, Mrs. Stirling, 
he was a bad man; | didn’t mean that I would do things like that.” 

‘No, my boy; of course you did not; no more did that man, when, 
as a boy, he used to use the very words that you used: ‘ Wait till I get 
my liberty, and then I’ll do as I please.’ He did what he pleased,—a 
little at first, then more, then more, till at last one night he treated his 
wife so ill, in the street, when she tried to get him home, that he was taken 
away by a policeman ; and he was shut up in prison.” 

‘Served him right,’’ said Kenneth; ‘‘I hope he stopped there.”’ 

“Ves,” said Oliver, ‘‘ of course it was his proper place.”’ 

Yes,’ said Mrs. Stirling, ‘‘but why, Oliver? For then the man lost 
his ‘liberty,’ though he was grown-up. Was that right ?”’ 

‘Oh yes, because he was bad,’’ said Oliver. 

‘‘Then you see it is not being grown up only that gives a man his 
liberty. What does it need besides in order that he should have his 
liberty ?” ; 

‘That he should be good,’”’ said Oliver. 

‘‘ And what if he is mot good ?”’ 

‘‘Then he must be made to be good,” said Kenneth. 

‘‘ Yes ; and what do you mean by being good ?”’ 

The children were silent ; and then Agnes said, ‘‘ Not being naughty!” 

‘‘ Kenneth laughed, and said, ‘‘ Bravo, chit !’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said her mother, ‘that’s not a bad answer. Now think a 
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little, children. When you play games, —cricket for stance, do you all 
do exactly as you like ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Kenneth, ‘‘ because we all like'to play well.” 

‘Yes, Kenneth, that is exactly the thing ; but if every boy wanted to 
do what he liked best,—if every boy wanted to be ‘bat’ at the same time 
where would be your game ?”’ 

‘Why nowhere, mother, there would be no game: everyone must obey 
the rules, or else we can’t have a game at all.” 

‘Then to make the game go right everyone must follow the rules and 
not do what he ‘likes’ ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes, of course that’s the only way to play at all,” said Oliver. 

‘« Well now, you will find it is just the same in other things. Our life 
is like a. game: if everyone does as he ‘likes,’ nothing will go right ; but 
there are rules which we must all obey, just like the cricket rules.. To 
obey these is, as you would say, ‘the only way to play at all.’”’ 

‘(Is it?” said Oliver, rather puzzled. ‘‘I always thought liberty was 
a first-rate thing,—about the best thing worth a man living for, If aman 
is a slave, what good is his life to him ?”’ 

‘« There are slaves and slaves, I think,’’ said Kenneth. 

‘‘ What do you mean, Kenneth ?”’ said Oliver. 

‘* Well, that rascal mother told us of talked about liberty, and thought 
he had got it, and he was a s/ave himself, | am sure, if ever there was one.” 

‘Yes, Kenneth,”’ said his mother, ‘that is quite true. And when his 
liberty was taken from him, and he was put in prison, what was that to 
compel him to do?” 

‘*To make him behave himself, mother, and give up ill-using his wife 
and child.” 

‘Yes; then you see there is someone who has the right to step in and 
interfere with a man’s liberty. What are the police for?” 

‘‘ To keep people in order,” said Oliver, ‘‘and keep them from break - 
ing the laws.”’ 

‘‘Yes,—now you have come to what I wanted you to find out; the 
‘laws’ are like the rules in your games. What are the ‘rules’ made for?” 

‘‘To make fellows play fair, mother,’’ said Kenneth. 

“And that is just what laws are for,—‘ to make fellows play fair,’ as 
you say.”’ 

‘T see,”’ said Kenneth: ‘‘that man did not ‘play fair,’ because he 
took all the liberty himself, and did not leave his wife any.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, his taking more than his share of ‘ doing as he liked’ obliged 
her to have less than her share. If I gave youand Agnes two battledores 
and one shuttlecock to play with, and then left you at liberty to play as 
you liked, and if you then ran off with the shuttlecock, and left her with- 
out it, you see you would have deprived her of her share by taking more 
than your own. In making the most of your own ‘liberty’ you would 
have been unjust to her,” 

‘“‘Yes,’’ said Kenneth, ‘‘ we ought to share and share alike.”’ 

‘* Well now, you will understand that no parent or guardian would if 
he could help it let the weaker children suffer from the stronger ones 
being selfish or tyrannical; and in the same way the governors of a 
country make rules or laws to protect the weak people from being over- 
powered by the stronger. All must obey these laws, and it is only by ad/ 
obeying them that @// can have ‘liberty.’ ” 
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“Then,” said Oliver, “having liberty can’t be doing what one likes!” 

“‘ Not without thinking about other people too,”’ said Kenneth, ‘“ be- 
cause it wouldn’t be fair to them.” 

“‘ Bueryone wants liberty,” said Agnes; ‘‘and how are they all to have 
it, mother? It isn’t fair if they don’t all have it, and yet if one man 
takes all he wants someone else has to give up,—like Ken and me with 
the shuttlecock.”’ 

‘“‘] think the reason people are so puzzled, Agnes, is because they 
confuse ‘ hberty ’ with something which is liberty run wild, or licence.’ 

“OQ, mother dear. I wish I knew what you meant!” 

‘] will try and explain it better. Two boys who were at school had 
a half holiday given them, and they set out full of fun and determined to 
enjoy themselves. It was well understood by all the boys at school that 
there were certain rules which all must obey ; and these rules held good on 
holidays as well as work days. Some of these rules were that none of the 
boys must either bathe in the river or boat on it without an elder boy with 
them: that they must not go to the inn, or drink beer, and such things ; 
but these two lads being out ‘for a spree,’ as they called it, first clambered 
over a wall and gathered just a few apples out of an orchard; then they 
opened the gate of a field and turned a pony out to ‘see him run;’ then 
they bought some pipes, and smoked, and set some hay on fire with their 
lights; then-seeing it burn they ran away; after smoking, they were 
thirsty, and went to the inn and got some beer; and then to cool them- 
selves they bathed in the river; then being tired they got into a boat, and 
being too lazy to row they floated down the river in the boat till they got 
further than they knew ; and when they tried to row up again against the 
stream they found it such hard work that, finding it was growing late and 
they ought to be back at school, they ran the boat to the shore and left it, 
and walked back ; but they did not get back till past midnight, and their 
holiday doings got them a good sharp punishment. Now what they did 
was not using ‘liberty,’ but ‘licence.’ Do you see the difference? It was 
what I mean by ‘liberty run wild.’ ”’ 

‘‘Yes, mother, I quite understand that now.” 

‘Well then, Mrs. Stirling,” said Oliver, ‘‘what ts liberty; for if rules 
and laws are always coming in to stop people, I don’t see how they are 
ever to have their liberty.’’ 

‘© The laws and rules do not stop anyone except those who want to dis- 
obey them. If there is a law made that anyone who steals another man’s 
things shall be punished, that law doesn’t ‘stop’ anyone except the thief. 
Should you like all thieves to have liberty to steal as much as they like ?”’ 

“*O, no, of course not; that would be taking away other peoples’ 
liberties.”’ 

‘ And if there is a law that people must not murder one another, that 
does not come in the way of any quiet, peaceable man ; the only ‘liberty’ 
it takes away is liberty to be very wicked.’’ 

““Oh yes, mother,” said Kenneth, ‘‘ 1 do see now ;—how nice and 
clear it is! Laws are made to keep bad people in order, and to let every- 
one get their rights ; they aren’t in anyone’s way who doesn’t want to be 
naughty. That’s a first-rate arrangement,—don't you see, Oliver ?— 
don't you see, chit?” 

‘T think I do begin to understand,” said Oliver. 

“Yes,” said Agnes, a little doubtfully ; ‘‘but still, mother, 1 don’t see 
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that it’s quite plain, because with so many people wanting the same things 
they can’t all get what they want.” 

‘‘ That is quite true, dear ; you see we are all like a large family, and 
everyone has to give up something for the sake of others. But true liberty 
for everyone is not either running wild without laws, or purposely disobey- 
ing them, or disregarding everyone except yourself. The only person 
who has real liberty is the person who accepts the laws and obeys them 
willingly, so that they do not seem to restrain him at all because they are 
the expression of what he wishes to do. The laws against stealing never 
trouble the honest man; he doesn’t go about saying, ‘ O, I wish this tire- 
some law did not exist,—I should like to take John’s silver tea-pot, but I 
can’t because there is a dreadful law against it.’ ”’ 

The children laughed at the idea of John’s silver tea-pot. e 

‘‘ All right, mother,’ said Kenneth, ‘‘I’m sure we know better now 
what we were talking about when you came in.” 

‘Yes; thank you, Mrs, Stirling,’’ said Oliver; ‘‘ and when I’m twenty- 
one I hope I shall not be one of the fellows that is bothered because he 
mayn’t have another fellow’s silver tea-pot or his money. Ill get my 
liberty by what you say,—keeping laws instead of fighting them. Is that 
what you meant ?’’ 

‘“ Yes, Oliver, exactly ; a very good way to put it.” 

‘‘T shall always remember what you meant, mother,” said Agnes, 
“by the man who wanted to steal John’s silver tea-pot!”? — - 

With a good laugh the children ran off to bed, making up for them- 
selves other stories about people who were ‘‘stopped”’ by good laws from 
licence: ‘not liberty,” said Agnes, ‘‘that’s different. Good-night, 
Kenneth ; good-night, Oliver !”’ 

GERTRUDE MaRTINEAU. 
[End of the Series. | 


Tennyson's “In FMemoriam.” 
VII. 


Canto CV.—The third Christmas Eve since Arthur’s death has 
been reached. A single peal (of Waltham Abbey) rings to usher in the 
morn when ‘‘ Hope was born.’’ The bells sound as stranger’s voices. 
Memory wanders over all the neighbourhood and finds no spot where she 
may rest. The night shall be kept as a sacred time, but not as a mirthful 
season. The New Year's bells are now heard—What do they say ? 
They sound in the poet’s ears, and tell the story of the New Age which is 
to be ushered in, when the influence of Christ shall have gained full sway 
over the hearts of men. ‘‘ The thousand years of peace” is not the 
Millennium any more than the phrase, ‘‘the thousand wars,” is a correct 
computation of actual conflicts. Has the last fifty years brought us any 
nearer to this hoped for time? It is possible to take with some show of 
reason a pessimistic view and to answer ‘‘No.’’ Are we really more 
‘“true’’ in word and deed—in business life, in the busy mart and in the 
office, than our fathers ?- Has the feud ceased between rich and poor, or 
is not the gulf becoming wider and deeper between Dives and Lazarus, 
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and the hate more intense? Are the modern forms of party strife more 
noble or more courteous than the ancient ones; or does not party spirit 
descend each year to a deeper depth of degradation? Are our manners 
sweeter, and if our laws are purer, are they obeyed? Is not the want as 
intense, the care as corroding, the sin even more bestial than half a 
century ago? Does not the coldness of unfaith cast an ever increasing 
chill on earnest endeavour and intensity of conviction? These and many 
more such like questions we might fairly ask, and they demand an 
answer. Tennyson himself has answered them from this pessimistic 
standpoint in ‘‘ Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After.”’ 

But the heart of humanity will not thus believe, and it is equally 
possible, and I think more true to fact to answer otherwise. The divine 
discontent of the age is its most hopeful sign,—the very restlessness the 
healthiest symptom of the activity that will not be still. Hands are reach- 
ing out over the gulf between rich and poor ; if the sin deepens in awful- 
ness, the ministries of holiness were never more unceasing ; and God is 
over all. 

‘““ God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world.” 


Canto CVIII.—A stern determination to cease from this useless grief 
is come to, and from this point the poem is one continued song of trust. 

Cantos CIX. and CX.—The poet returns again to descriptions of the 
intellectual power and moral beauty of his friend. His chief glory was 
that in him knowledge and reverence were ever blended. 

Canto CXIV.—Here is an enlargement of that conviction which finds 
expression in the Dedication. Knowledge is only uplifting if it is har- 
monised by reverence. The unknown always creates awe, and if know- 
ledge destroys this awe instead of changing and spiritualising it into 
reverence it has worked evil and not good. Aweenlightened by knowledge 
and touched by love becomes true reverence. Reverence is the offspring 
of knowledge and love. Otherwise, cut off from love and faith, knowledge 
bursts ‘‘ all barriers in her onward race for power.” 

Canto CXV. sings of the awakening of the eternal miracle of Spring, 
and in his breast Spring wakens too, and his very regret is the soil from 
which something sweet and scentful may spring. He ceases to look back 
to the dead friendship of the flesh, and looks forward to the ‘‘ strong bond 
that is to be.”’ 

Canto CXIX. takes us back to ‘‘ the long unlovely street.’’ There is 
a note of thankfulness. 


“T think of early days, and thee, and bless thee.” 


Weare told ‘ It was at 67 in this street (Wimpole St.) that Hallam the 
historian lived, and here Arthur used to say, ‘ We are always to be found * 
at sixes and sevens.’ ”’ 

Canto CXX.—If we are only ‘‘ cunning casts in clay’ then science is 
useless, for it has destroyed its influence the moment it has told us what 
weare. In the last verse of this canto Tennyson does not mean to sneer at 
evolution, he only insists that he was born with the possibility and purpose 
of higher things within him. The man is no man who is so unmindful of 
the principle of development that ‘‘he shapes his action like the greater 
ape,” and forgets what he has reached, and to what he may attain. 


Cantos CXXI. CXXII. and CXXIII. tell of the changes which are 
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phenomenal in the universe, and which yet leave the essential reality the 
same. So with his friend. 

Gatty says that in Canto CKXIV. we have ‘‘a profound acknowledge- 
ment of the revealed Godhead in its Triune manifestations.’’ Admitting 
at once that in this Sabellian theory there is a truth which perhaps com- 
plements a bald doctrine of uni-personality, I cannot find it here. [I find 
instead a profound conviction that the God consciousness to which in 
varied forms the ages bear witness is the most real basis of faith. Prob- 
ably Tennyson does not mean to reject utterly the argument from design, 
but he asserts that when ‘faith had fallen asleep’ it was the ‘‘ warmth 
within the breast ’’ that would melt 


“The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 
Stands up and answers, ‘I have felt.’” 


Gradually in the succeeding cantos the note of hope and trust deepens 
and ever deepens until it breaks out into the assertion of sublime trust in 


Canto CXXX, 


“Far off thou art, yet ever nigh, 
I have thee still and I rejoice: 
I prosper circled with thy voice, 
I shall not lose thee tho’ I die.” 


Once more to close by quoting Miss Chapman, who writes concerning 
Canto CXXXI. and the epithalmium :—“ And now in solemn aspiration 
the poet’s prayer ascends to that Eternal Power that is over all, and 
through all, and in us all, that we may be purified, and that faithful to 
our appointed task, and strong in self-control we may to the end abide 
in Him, ‘believing where we cannot prove.’ ’’  Fitly the poet closes with 
a marriage song. For his grief is turned to hope, his weeping into 
tranquil joy. Regret is dead, but love remains and holy memories, 
and healthy power, to work for men. The perfected manhood towards 
which we strive was foreshadowed in him to whom the poet sings,—that 
friend who lives and loves in God for ever. 

W. Carey WALTERS. 
[End of the Series. | 


Ohe Prophet Amos and his Book. 
VI. 


RGUMENT, denunciation, and pleading formed the subject-matter 

of the previous section of our book. We are. now more or less 
familiar with the thoughts and language of Amos, and the section that 
follows contains not a few ideas and words which have already passed 
under review. The prophet is eager, earnest, passionate as ever,—now 
bursting into lamentation, then pleading with deep pathos, again passing 
into reproof and condemnation. We have all along urged our readers 
to try and understand what Amos was saying to his own generation, and 
not to be too anxious to make applications to other ages and lands; and 
yet, doubtless, every true prophet proclaims a universal message, 
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licable:to all times and people, when he upholds purity, justice, and 
righteousness,——and there are many who will not fail to read lessons for 
the England of to-day in the fervent outpouring of T'ekoa’s poet-preacher. 


Lamentation and pleading. (Amos y. 1-24.) 


Huan ye this which I take up for a lamentation over you, O house of Israel. 
The virgin of Israél is fallen: she shall no more rise; she lieth forsaken 
upon her land; there is none to raise her up, For thus saith the Lord Jehovah: 
he city that goeth out with a thousand, shall have an hundred left, and that 
which goeth out with an hundred shall have ten left to the house of Israel, 

For thus saith Jehovah unto the house of Israel: Seek ye me, and ye shall 
live ; but seek not Bethel, and go not to Gilgal, and pass not to Beersheba ; for 
Gilgal will go galled, and Bethel [God’s house] Racose sin’s house, Seek 

chovah and ye shall live, lest he break out like fire in the house of Joseph, and 
it devour and there be none to quench it in Bethel, Ye who turn judgment to 
wormwood, and cast down righteousness to the earth; seek him that maketh 
the Pleiades and Orion, and turneth darkness into morning, and maketh the 
day dark with night, that calleth to the waters of the sea and poureth them out 
upon the face of the earth; Jehovah is his name, who bringeth sudden destruc- 
tion upon the ky that desolation cometh upon the fortress, 

They hate him that oe in the gate, and they abhor him that speaketh 
uprightly,. Forasmuch therefore as you trample upon the poor, and take 
tribute of corn from him,—ye have built houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not 
dwell in them; ye have planted pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink the 
wine thereof, For I know how manifold are your transgressions, and how 
mighty are your sins,—ye who afflict the just, that take a bribe, that turn aside 
the needy in the gate. Therefore he that is prudent shall keep silence in such 
a time, for it is an evil time. 

Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so Jehovah, the God of 
hosts, shall be with you, 43 ye say. Hate the evil and love the good, and 
establish judgment in the gate; it may be that Jehovah, the God of hosts, will 
be gracious unto the remnant of Joseph. 

herefore thus saith Jehovah, the God of hosts, the Lord; Wailing shall 
be in all the broadways, and in all the streets they will say alas! alas! And 
they shall call the husbandman to mourning, and such as are skilful of Jamen- 
tation to wailing. And in all vineyards shall be wailing, when J pass through 
thy midst, saith Jehovah. 

Woe unto you that desire the day of Jehovah! Wherefore would ye have 
the day of Jehovah? It is darkness and not light. It is as if one fleeth before 
a lion, and a bear met him; or went into the house and leaned his hand against 
the wall, and a serpent bit him, Shall not the day of Jehovah be darkness and 
not light? even very dark, and no brightness in it? I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye 
offer me your burnt offerings, J will not accept them, neither will I regard the 
thank-offerings of your fat beasts. Remove from me the noise of thy songs, 
and the sound of thy harps Jet me not hear; but let judgment roll down as 
waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream. 


NOTES ON WORDS AND PHRASES, 


The house of Israel is compared to a virgin: there is nothing sadder 
and more heartrending than the fall and ruin of a pure, sweet, noble 
maiden ; and so Amos seizes this illustration to press home the charge of 
Israel’s infidelity to Jehovah. The prophet further tries to show the 
desolation that will befall the nation by a reference to the effect of war on 


a feeble and degraded people. 
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The references to Bethel, Gilgal, Beersheba, should be carefully noted. 
Observe the play on the words. These places were centres of worship, 
but according to the prophet there was no true religion at them, only 
empty ceremonial, gross idolatry, and useless sacrifices. At the present 
day ‘‘ Bethel”’ is represented by a little village called Bectin, nine and a 
half miles north of Jerusalem ; ‘‘Gilgal,’”’ by the ruin $7ljélia, three 
miles east of Jericho; ‘‘ Beersheba,’’ by Bir es Seb’a, with several wells, 
some thirty miles from Jerusalem. 

Pleiades and Orion. The Hebrew word for ‘‘ Pleiades’’ is Kimah, a 
heap or cluster: a group of seven small stars in the neck of the constella- 
tion Taurus ; a little cluster of six or seven stars may easily be seen by 
the naked eye, but the telescope shows that there are fifty or more large 
stars, and many smaller ones, grouped together (see also ¥od ix. 9, xxxviil. 
31). ‘‘ Orion” is one of the brightest and most striking of the constella- 
tions. Originally it was the name of a famous hunter in Greek 
mythology, after whom the belt of stars was named. The whole 
description of the power and majesty of Jehovah is very fine. 

‘‘ Him that reproveth in the gate.” The gate here probably means 
the place where justice was usually administered. The iniquity and 
oppression are so powerful that a prudent man can only hold his tongue. 
Observe how the prophet’s own faith in goodness never wavers. ‘‘ Seek 
good, and not evil,” &c. But they refuse, and so misery comes upon 
them. Professional mourners are employed to express the people’s 
grief. The vineyards were usually the scenes of joy and mirth, but even 
they will be full of weeping and wailing. 

Punishment has come on account of evil, and there is no escape from 
its awful terrors. Don’t suppose that empty ceremonies and sacrifices 
will ward off the punishment. The only way of escape is to ‘‘let judg- 
ment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.’”’ No 
thoughtful parent or teacher can fail to read a deep lesson for all time in 
these noble words. 


BROKEN POTS. 


WANT to speak about what many of you will think a rather strange 
subject. I want to speak to you about ‘‘ Broken Pots.’’ Why! 
many of you may wonder, what have we to do with broken pots. I think 
that you will find that you resemble pots a great deal more than you would 
at first think. In the first place, let us see how pots are made. Perhaps 
many of you knowalready. The workman who is called the potter, takes 
a rough piece of earth or clay, and places it upon a round piece of wood. 
The piece of wood is then made to- spin round and round very quickly, 
and while it is spinning the potter first smoothes the piece of clay, then 
hollows it out, and then carefully touches it, first in one place and then in 
another, first on the outside and then on the inside, until he gets it into 
the shape he wants, It is then taken off the wheel and put into a furnace 
or very hot oven. If it has to be ornamented, it is taken out before it is 
properly baked, and then it is painted ; and the beautiful gold colours are 
put on that you see on your cups and saucers. It is then put in the fur- 
nace again to harden. ‘Then the pots are taken out and allowed to cool, 
after which they are ready for sale. But not all! no, when the pots come 
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to be looked at, a great many are found cracked, they were not strong 
enough to stand the fire, and so they are no good, they have to be thrown 
away as broken pots. 

And _ now let us see what becomes of those pots which were strong 
enough to stand the heat of the fire. One thing, however, must be 
remembered, that no matter how nice they look, they are only pots after 
all. They are packed up, looking very beautiful, looking almost too nice 
to be used, with their bright colours and gold bands on—packed up and 
sent to the markets, where they are bought by your mothers to use at 
home. Wewilltake, say, a jug or cup and saucer. When you see them 
at first, you think how nice they look, and how caretul you must be not to 
break such nice pots. But when they have been used regularly for a long 
time such thoughts die away, and you handle them just as you used to 
handle the old ones, and one day they get rather an awkward bump against 
something they should not. You are quite startled when you hear the 
sound, but when you look at the pot you feel quite relieved. What has 
happened? Oh, it’s only cracked! Just a little mark on the rim shows, 
that’s all! You feel glad it is only such a little crack. For the first day 
or two the crack looks quite clean and you can hardly see it, but soon 
some dirt gets in, and it begins to look black on the top and just. a little 
way down. Then it gets gradually longer and longer until there is a 
black mark right from the top to the bottom of the pot. It looks most 
unsightly, and you are almost afraid of putting it on the table. But when 
once a crack is started in a pot, there is no means of stopping it. The 
longer you have it and the worse it grows. Then some day it gets a 
knock again, and when you look at it there it lies in two or more pieces— 
a broken pot. You pick it up and cannot help thinking, ‘‘ Well, I almost 
expected it; it was cracked before!’’ What an excuse this seems. 
When the first fall came the excuse was, oh, it is only cracked; when the 
second comes, the excuse is, oh, it was cracked before; and so ends the 
history of that pot. It is of no use when it is broken, it has fulfilled its 
mission, and is thrown away, anywhere, out of sight. 

And now let us turn to the other part of our-lesson. Let us follow, 
instead of the life of a simple pot, the life of a boy or a girl. When a boy 
or a girl is young, they are just like the rough piece of clay placed upon 
the potter’s wheel. They are not allowed to stand still very long. Like 
the piece of clay they are soon set spinning round, meeting first one per- 
son and then another, seeing first one thing and then another, learning 
first one thing and then another, in the gradually widening circle of their 
daily life. And it is while thus spinning round, as it were, that little 
touches are given here and there, like the potter touching his piece of 
clay to give it the right shape,—little touches, hardly felt at the time, little 
lessons learned, that go to make not a thing that will last but a short time, 
like a pot, but something higher, nobler, something that will cling to you 
as long as you live: they are helping to form your character. 

You are sent to school to have your minds decorated, as it were, stored 
with knowledge. That will help to make you more fit to take the part in 
life which lies before you. You have to pass through the furnace, not of 
fire, but of temptation; temptations to do wrong, to be unkind, to be 
selfish ; and it is in these furnaces that, if you do not take care, the first 
cracks may appear. When a boy or a girl tells a falsehood to hide some 
misdeed, or gains some little advantage over a playfellow by cheating, it 
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‘may appear but a little thing in itself, but it is the first crack in the pot, 
the first stain on their character, and if they do not mind will gradually 
grow deeper and deeper, blacker and blacker, though by small degrees, 
until other people begin to speak of you as a bad boy or a bad girl. What 
a character is this for a boy or a girl to get! I am sure that no one here 
wishes to get such a character, but remember that characters are built up of 
little acts, and the first wrong act may lead to a second, and that to more. 

I said, in speaking of pots, that when a crack was started it could not 
bestopped. Now boys and girls differ from pots in that. Although wrong 
may have been done, though you cannot turn back and undo that, you 
may take care it does not happen again. ‘‘ It is never too late to mend.” 
You often hear people say that, but something else may be added, and 
that is, it is easier to mend soon than late, and the longer you delay it 
the worse you find it to mend. People do not take much notice the first 
time they see a person do some little wrong act, it is like the pot, only a 
small crack, but when a person goes from bad to worse, and perhaps gets 
in prison for some crime, they are very apt to say, ‘‘Oh, he’s been 
going wrong a long time,’’—like the pot, he was cracked before ; and so 
we hear it said: he has only got what he deserved. 

Do not forget to fight against the first little temptations to wrong-doing ; 
and remember that good characters are built up by little deeds of kind- 
ness, love and gentleness. 

‘‘ Then forth to life, O child of earth, 
Be worthy of thy heavenly birth ; 
For noble service thou art here, 
Thy brothers help, thy God revere.” 
ALBERT SLATER. 


FRITZ AND THE SILVER - SHIELD, 


T had been a long, hot summer, the crops were scorched and withered, 

the land was dry and thirsty, and still no rain came. 

All the country was suffering, and with it the little village. of 
Siebleben. The widow, Frau Schmidt, who lived in a little cottage with 
Fritz and Gretchen, looked anxiously at her store of flour, which was 
growing less every day; and when that was gone where could she go for 
more? At length, one evening she told her children that after a few 
days there would be no bread for them. 

Then Fritz said, ‘‘ Mother, has not our Uncle Lehmann a farm in the 
next valley to this? Would not he give us flour ?”’ 

“Your uncle is a hard, stern man; besides we are not friends,” 
answered the mother. ‘He and I fell out long years ago.”’ 

‘But if he could see you now,’’ said Fritz, '‘and knew how pale and 
worn you look, and how little Gretchen grows thinner every day,’”’ added 
the boy, stroking back his sister’s flaxen hair. ‘‘Let me go, mother; I 
am sure he would help us.’’ 

‘But it is a long, lonely way, my boy; through yonder wood and 
over the mountains, and then down the other side into the valley.’’ 

‘‘Mother, I am ten,’”’ answered Fritz, ‘‘and though I am small, I 
am strong and not afraid. {.et me go; I shall not come to any harm.’’ 

“Well, Fritz, you may try what you can do for us, only I fear to let 
you go all that way alone.”’ 
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“Never mind, mother; it will be all right.’ 

The next morning Fritz was up by daybreak, fastened on his leathern 
gaiters, slung his satchel over his shoulders, with a little flask of water in 
it and a crust of their last loaf of bread, and taking his cap went bravely 
forward. His mother and Gretchen stood at the door watching him ; 
and every now and then he turned to wave farewell to them. 

Soon he entered the dark wood, and was lost to sight. It was a hot, 
close morning, and after walking steadily for an hour or so, he sat on a 
rock to rest awhile. ‘Well, I must not give up yet,” thought Fritz to 
himself, ‘this will never do,”’ so he soon trotted on again, going at a 
brisk pace this time. By noon he had reached the other side of the 
forest, and had come to the foot of the mountain he had to climb. The 
sun was now very hot, and its scorching rays shone down on Fritz’s 
head, so that it began to ache. He rested a few minutes, drank.a little 
water, and gathered a large dock-leaf to put inside his cap. This cooled 
his burning head, and he went on again refreshed. The path was steep 
and stony, and his little feet began to feel very sore, but Fritz’s brave 
heart did not think of giving in. Presently, however, he came to two 
paths, one going to the right, the other to the left. Which should he 
take? He decided that the right looked more likely to lead him to the 
top of the mountain quicker, and so he turned to this one. He followed 
it for an hour, when it suddenly came to a great, dark chasm, and then 
stopped. By this time Fritz was nearly worn out, and began to feel 
faint and giddy. He ate some of his bread, drank a little more water, 
and turned slowly back, but he had not gone far when he slipped and 
fell. Luckily he was caught in a bush, which broke his fall, only he lay 
there stunned and helpless, for he had knocked his head against a 
rock. There he remained a long time. When he awoke his head was 
aching, and he felt weak and ill, but managed to scramble to his feet, 
and stood still for a little while wondering what to do next. Looking 
round he saw something shining on the ground a few yards off; and on 
going nearer found a little silver shield sparkling in the sunlight. He went 
nearer, and took it in his hand, and looked at it all over. On the top 
was written, in shining letters, ‘“COURAGE AND PATIENCE.” Fritz held 
the shield very tightly, and as he did so his heart seemed to grow brave 
again. He turned back till he came to the path leading round the left 
of the mountain, and found this took him to the top without difficulty. 
How glad and happy he felt as he stood there and looked down at the 
little village, in the green valley far beneath. True he had some distance 
to go, but the way seemed plain now, and every time he looked at his 
shield it seemed to give him fresh courage. He had still some bread left, 
and a few drops of water in his flask; so he sat down on the mountain top 
and took the little food he had, wondering how mother and Gretchen were 
getting on at home. : 

The labourers were just returning from their work in the fields when 
Fritz reached the valley below, and asked one of them where his uncle, 
Meister Lehmann, lived. The man pointed to a farm-house, standing 
amongst some fields about a quarter of a mile off. Fritz thanked the 
man and then went on again. He could not help feeling a little afraid 
when he reached the white gates leading to the field in front of the house, 
but his shield keep whispering courage louder and louder in his ear 
every step he took, At last Fritz reached the door, knocked timidly, 
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and, to his surprise, it was opened by a little, merry-faced girl, about the 
age of Gretchen. ‘Does Meister Lehmann live here?” asked Fritz, 
touching his cap. ‘‘ Yes,” said the little maid, ‘‘he is down in the fields 
at work with our men; but how tired and ill you look, come into the 
kitchen and I will bring you some of our own fresh milk and bread,”’ 
Fritz gladly followed her and sat down in an old oak chair by the 
window-sill. Little Tridchen soon brought a glass of new milk anda 
slice of home-made bread and butter; and while Fritz ate his supper 
he told her his story and adventures, and about his little shield. After 
that the two went together to. the fields, and Triidchen found her father 
and told him Fritz’s story so well, with little, gentle touches of her own, 
that the father’s heart was moved, for he loved his Triidchen dearly 
and was never hard or stern to her; and so he took Fritz by the hand and 
told him he should know no more of want, and that his mother and little 
Gretchen too should live with them, and Fritz should work upon the farm. 
GERTRUDE M. Borys. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ PRAYERS. 


™, GOD, our Father, we thank thee that we may come together in 

quietness, to think of thee, and to speak to thee in prayer. Help 

us to feel that thou art always very near to us, that we may trust more in 

thy love, and be brave to do thy will. Make us all glad to learn more of 

what is beautiful and true and good. May we never forget that we are 

disciples of Jesus Christ. Teach-us to be more thankful, and more faith- 
ful, as thy children. Amen, 


O God, our Father, we come together in gladness and thankfulness, 
to ask thy blessing. Thou makest the world so beautiful, and in our 
hearts teachest us what is right and true. Help us to be more truly thy 
children, to be more gentle and kind and patient, to be more like Jesus, 
to love what is lovely and pure and good, to be glad to learn, and to help 
one another. Keep us all from what is evil. Help us to live as children 
of thy kingdom. Amen. 


O Father, as we go out from school may we all feel that thy blessing 
is with us, and wherever we are thy love is watching over us. We have 
learnt something of thy will. Help us to be true to what we know. Help 
us to live as thy children at home, at work, and at play. May we show 
our love and thankfulness to thee by helping others, by speaking truth, 
and being kind and unselfish. So may we grow up to be true disciples 
of Jesus Christ. Amen, 


WE have now completed our fourth volume. The Sunday School Helper 
has met a distinct want, and has made its way into places least expected by its 
promoters. The Editor has not been able to fulfil all his promises, but he has 
done his best. If writers and readers continue their sympathetic support, we 
hope to introduce improvements, and we are always open to receive suggestions. 
The Prospectus which we issue with this number will be some evidence that 
the Magazine during 1889 will not fall behind its predecessors. 

THE article by Rev. J. J. Wright in our last issue has done good, and we 
now furnish our readers with three short prayers. We have received many 
others, some of which will appear from month to month during 1889. 


